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Beginnings of the Professional Program 


L. L. Love, Doris E. Ctickencer, C. B. MENDENHALL, VIRGINIA SANDERSON, 
James W. Grimes, WILLARD P. AsHBROOK 


ROFESSIONAL education which seeks to develop specific 
Pisce: of competency may begin with the student’s first 

experiences in the teacher-education institution; in the 
Ohio State University College of Education this means in the 
first quarter of the first year for six hundred Freshmen. That 
this is more than merely a pious hope of the faculty is illustrated 
by the experiences of a student who matriculated in the autumn 
of 1938. He was in the upper fourth of all Freshmen on a bat- 
tery of tests which included ratings on intelligence, reading 
skills, knowledge of contemporary affairs, interpretation of 
data, and thinking through social problems. His unusually 
fine “personality” impressed everyone. 

This student was considering two vocational alternatives, 
social-science teaching and government foreign service, both of 
which he had investigated rather carefully. Previous to enter- 
ing the University he had been employed as a newsboy, painter, 
and government clerk. He had been a leader of young people 
in school, church, and community activities. 

He discussed his tentative choices with his adviser, who in 
turn sent him to the junior dean for further information. In 
one of these conferences the opportunities for a man in elemen- 
tary-school administration were discussed. He was interested, 
but was not sure he would like this work. In order to help him 
find out, one of the supervisors of practice teaching arranged for 
him to spend part of each day assisting a social-science teacher in 
an elementary school and handling the physical education for 
boys. He enjoyed this work so much that he continued it for 
the rest of the year and participated three weeks full time in the 
school before the University opened the following September. 
As the year progressed he became increasingly interested in 
elementary education as a possible vocation. His tentative plan- 
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ning now provides for experiences in subject-matter, cultural, 
and professional courses which will contribute to his functioning 
in the elementary field. Surely real professional training in the 
University began for him as a first-quarter Freshman! 

THE BEGINNINGS OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

College-wide beliefs concerning the characteristics of early 
professional education are illustrated by this student’s experi- 
ences. The professional program originates when a professional 
interest and purpose begin to give unity and direction to his 
course work and other experiences. This conception definitely 
repudiates the distinctions commonly made between subject- 
matter and cultural courses on the one hand, and the so-called 
“professional” courses on the other, since all activities acquire 
character from relationship to student purposes. The profes- 
sional program is assumed to begin when the student relates 
his experiences to the factors of competency’ which are asso- 
ciated with their professional functioning. Obviously, these 
factors of competency embrace aspects of experiences which are 
commonly labeled “subject-matter,” “cultural,” and “profes- 
sional.” The professional program ordinarily begins in the first 
quarter of the freshman year, but may begin at any time in the 
student’s experience. Continuous constructive guidance of stu- 
dents within the College becomes imperative. Students who 
cannot or will not develop in the directions indicated by the 
factors of competency must be guided into other areas in which 
they stand a reasonable chance of being successful. 

Exposure to a wide variety of experiences, including course 
work, is no guaranty that professional education as defined here 
will really begin, no matter how carefully the experiences are 
planned to provide opportunity for the student to see the rela- 
tionship between them and his possible functioning as a teacher. 
Some persons will catch measles at the first exposure, others 
after several exposures, while some are permanently immune. 
Better to discover early those who are permanently immune to 
professional education, and help them find some medium 
through which they can best make their contribution to society 
than to inflict them as teachers on more or less helpless children! 

COMPLICATING FACTORS 

A number of factors, for the most part peculiar to the Col- 

lege of Education, affect the beginnings of the professional 


1 Educational Research Bulletin, XIX (January 3, 1940), pp. 24-26. 
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program. Any graduate of a first-grade high school in Ohio 
may begin preparation for teaching. Obviously, many now 
enter who would be eliminated by a selective admissions pro- 
gram. It is particularly important, therefore, to assist those 
students who should not prepare to teach to find a more suitable 
field, in or out of the University. As the proposed program 
of continuous selection to be described at a later point in this 
account goes into effect, this problem will be met more realistic- 
ally and effectively than at present. 

Approximately five hundred of the six hundred Freshmen 
who enter the College of Education each academic year register 
in one of the teacher-education curriculums. The other one hun- 
dred enter one of the curriculums leading to the degree, Bache- 
lor of Fine Arts. About 40 per cent of the entrants graduate and 
are certified as teachers. More than half of the total number 
certified as teachers transfer into the College after they have 
had some University work. The greatest influx occurs at the 
last of the sophomore year and the beginning of the junior year. 
Getting the late transfers “on the professional track” has not 
been worked out satisfactorily, though progress is being made. 

Many Freshmen enter the College of Education with well- 
considered reasons for preparing to teach; but many who enter 
have only the vaguest notions as to why they are there and 
what teaching really means. Each one of this heterogeneous 
group immediately enters, with little guidance, one of the many 
teacher-education curriculums. These curriculums have many 
diverse as well as many common elements. All students within 
the first two years are exposed to somewhat similar experiences 
in English, social science, science, and psychology; but a certain 
amount of specialization begins in the first quarter. Industrial- 
arts students, for example, begin shop and drawing courses; 
mathematics majors carry college algebra; music students have 
theory, vocal, and instrumental instruction. One element, how- 
ever, is common to every beginning student in the College—the 
so-called freshman orientation course, Survey of Education 407, 
a course devoted largely to educational planning. 

THE ORIENTATION PROGRAM 

In the account of adventures in the beginnings of profes- 
sional education which follows, it is hoped that a number of 
points will be clear to the readers. This program is growing 
out of and contributing to an evolving philosophy of teacher 
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education in the College of Education. It requires co-operative 
effort of the entire staff through use of the best personnel in- 
structional procedures. Extensive use is made of a variety of 
campus and community resources to help bring about all-round 
personal, social, and professional development in terms of the 
factors of competency. 

Intelligent student planning should underlie all activities 
of the program. Planning involves recognizing immediate and 
ultimate goals, analyzing these goals, analyzing personal 
strengths and needs as well as community resources, and acting 
so as to attain these desired ends. 

Problems arise constantly, and conscious facing of these 
problems necessitates continuous reconstruction of the program. 
The processes and results are subjected to continuous evalua- 
tion in order that intelligent judgments may be the basis for 
inclusion, exclusion, or change of any aspects of the program. 
BACKGROUND 

In the spring of 1938 the Committee on Initiation of Pro- 
gram, a large study and advisory group representing all de- 
partments in the College, appointed a subcommittee on the 
freshman program. It was the purpose of this subcommittee 
to plan in some detail the work of the first year. The faculty 
believed that professional training directed toward the develop- 
ment of the factors of competency necessary for successful 
teaching could not begin too soon. This belief was strengthened 
by the results of the experimental faculty advisory program, 
involving some one hundred fifty students, which was in suc- 
cessful operation at the time. This Committee developed the 
broad outlines for the new program, and its report was approved 
by the College faculty. 

The Freshman Program Executive Committee was made 
responsible for its development and administration. This Com- 
mittee consists of nine persons appointed by the dean of the 
College. They include the junior dean and two members of his 
staff, one of whom is the speech specialist in the College, the 
director of evaluation, and representatives from the Depart- 
ments of Music, Fine Arts, Education, and Psychology. The 
junior dean is director of the program. 

The development of professional attitudes and competen- 
cies through the freshman orientation program receives major 
emphasis in this chapter for these reasons: first, it is the begin- 
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ning of the total professional program; second, it demonstrates 
a democratic, college-wide attack on a common problem; third, 
it illustrates functional personnel instructional interrelation- 
ships; fourth, it has many unusual elements; and fifth, its 
processes and results are being continuously evaluated. 

The sections which follow embody the purposes of the 
orientation program; a description of the program as it operates 
in its multitudinous ramifications; illustration of the functional 
interrelationships of all the beginnings of professional education 
in the College; and a frank presentation of realistic and 
unsolved problems which are being encountered. 

PURPOSES 

One major purpose influences the plan of each individual 
prospective teacher and is also the objective of the total pro- 
gram of the College of Education—attainment by students of 
the factors of competency for effective teaching. Early pro- 
fessional education must be growth in the directions indicated 
by these factors. Evaluated experiences with the freshman 
orientation program indicate that a desirable avenue for ap- 
proach is through “intelligent planning.” 

THE MEANING OF PLANNING 

The participial form, planning rather than plan, is used 
designedly, as the planning process has greater significance than 
a specific plan. Plans are incidents in a continuing activity. 

Reduced to its simplest terms planning for Freshmen of the 
College of Education implies finding and testing answers to at 
least four questions: What are my wants, and why do I have 
them? What do I need to be and do if I am to attain these 
goals? Which of the qualities necessary for attaining my pur- 
poses do I now have? How may I proceed from where I am 
to where I want to go? A person may be said to be planning 
when he is meeting and resolving indeterminate situations. 
Planning has its inception when alternatives are faced, when 
choices are necessary, when outcomes are in doubt. 

A student who is planning is involved in a number of proc- 
esses. He is clarifying his values and goals and is getting more 
clearly in mind his reasons for wanting to attain these goals. He 
is constantly weighing alternatives—values, purposes, courses 
of action. He is analyzing the respects in which he lacks the 
things he wants and is seeing gaps between what he is, or does, 
and what he wants to be, or have, or do. He determines pos- 
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sible courses of action—tentative hypotheses—which seem to 
have possibilities, and selects those which seem most promising, 
He searches, both in himself and in his environment, for pos- 
sible resources, and selects those which seem most useful. He 
formulates a program in terms of his plans, shows how he 
expects to proceed step by step, and how he will utilize his 
resources. He judges possible results, measures in his mind the 
possible effects, and prepares to meet difficulties which seem 
likely to appear in the course of his planned activities. Finally, 
he puts his program into action, modifying both goals and pro- 
cedures in the light of observed outcomes. One who plans well 
includes all these aspects in the process and keeps a nice balance 
between them. He knows what he is doing and why. 

An illustration of “planning.”—Though from the stand- 
point of proper chronological sequence this is not the place to 
illustrate planning, a glimpse of the process in action may serve 
to add concreteness to the basic purpose. 


When the junior dean reached his office one morning toward the 
close of the autumn quarter three Freshmen, each from a different con- 
ference section, were waiting for him. “We have decided that we don’t 
want to teach.” It so happened that each young man’s situation had 
previously been discussed by the junior dean and the respective adviser, 
and the evidence indicated that none of the three should teach. 

For three weeks they had been spending their evenings together in 
“planning.” At first their sole interest had been to meet the require- 
ments of the planning assignment, but before long the assignment as 
such was forgotten and genuine planning processes became uppermost 
in their thinking. In the course of the conference it became evident that 
they had considered almost every conceivable contributing factor, includ- 
ing many which might be called peripheral to the problem at hand. 
They were at the point where they wanted additional help in setting up 
their goals now that teaching was not to be one of them. 

The young men stated that this particular assignment was the best 
thing that had ever happened to them; that never before in their lives 
had they ever really thought anything through; and that they had had 


a lot of fun in doing it. 

Worthy of note is the point that these young men guided 
themselves out of teaching in a constructive fashion. No Col- 
lege-administered program of selection needed to be brought 
to bear, in this particular instance, at least. 

ACTIVITIES OF ADVISERS AND OF CONFERENCE SECTIONS 
For purposes of exposition it becomes necessary at this point 
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to make an artificial distinction between the activities of advisers 
and the conference sections which they teach on the one hand, 
and the more formalized “course content” on the other. 

Securing instructor advisers—A major task is to secure 
approximately 35 advisers each year. Both suitability and avail- 
ability must be taken into consideration. The junior dean and 
departmental chairmen confer in making selections. Advisers, 
ranging in rank from departmental head to graduate assistant, 
come from all departments and bureaus in the College. 

Perennial budget difficulties complicate both initial selection 
and later functioning. Advisory service, involving an estimated 
ten hours per week for the first quarter, adds seriously to the 
burden of an already heavily loaded staff. As a result, some 
desirable staff members are unable to participate. Heavy re- 
sponsibilities occasionally prevent as much attention to advisory 
functions as both the advisers and the Executive Committee 
wish. Because of faculty-wide enthusiasm for the program, 
however, no insurmountable difficulties have been encountered. 
Service as an adviser is recorded in the faculty members’ per- 
sonnel file in the office of the dean. 

In most instances each adviser has an assistant to help him 
with his fifteen or twenty students. Nearly all graduate stu- 
dents with major or minor areas in personnel and a few out- 
standing Seniors act in this capacity. These students not only help 
the Freshmen, but secure professional training for themselves. 

Assistant advisers get graduate credit for this practicum. 
They meet with the junior dean in a personnel seminar in which 
personnel problems are approached through their experiences in 
this program. No clear distinctions exist between the work of 
advisers and assistant advisers. In some groups they are really 
co-advisers, while in others assistant advisers carry fewer re- 
sponsibilities and more routine work than do the advisers. 

The executive committee is convinced that success or failure 
of the entire orientation program depends to a great extent on 
the work of the adviser with his counselees individually and in 
the conference group. If an adviser happens to be apathetic 
toward the program, does not envision its possibilities, fails to 
devote sufficient time to it, or cannot deal effectively with stu- 
dents as individuals or in small informal groups, then for his 
advisees the program as a whole is apt to be unsuccessful. It 
must be admitted that the work of an occasional adviser is dis- 
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appointing. Needless to say, if he does not improve, he is not 
again asked to serve in this capacity. All this emphasizes not 
only the importance of careful initial selection but also of in- 
service training of advisers. Without the latter the executive 
committee can see little hope for success of the program. 
In-service training of advisers——Training of advisers for 
effective work in the freshman program is essential for a num- 
ber of reasons. Almost without exception advisers are interested 
in personnel problems, but few have had specific training or the 
opportunity to participate extensively in an instructional per- 
sonnel program. Some have had no experience with diagnostic 
instruments and their interpretations. Few are acquainted with 
the orientation-program materials, and no one has sufficient 
time at his disposal to attend all of the lectures and laboratories. 
Small groups of advisers meet weekly with the junior dean 
and his staff to study problems arising in connection with their 
advisory responsibilities. These conferences seem to serve a 
number of purposes: First, advisers become fully acquainted 
with the program. Second, curriculum materials and procedures 
are discussed, developed, criticized, and often modified as a 
result of group consideration. Third, discussion of specific prob- 
lems confronting advisers develops insights into student 
problems and techniques for meeting them. Fourth, interpre- 
tation, uses, and abuses of tests, and other evaluative devices in 
the program are discussed under competent leadership. Fifth, 
departmentalized thinking tends to be broken down and mutual 
respect engendered as staff members from all areas of the 
College think together on common problems. This enhances 
contributions of special areas to the total program. 
Organization of students into groups.——As the program 
gets under way the first step is to organize the 550 students 
into workable units. Two large sections, each composed of ap- 
proximately 275 students, constitute the initial division. These 
are the lecture-laboratory sections, meeting in general two one- 
hour periods for lecture, demonstration, and discussion, and 
one two-hour period for testing and laboratory work. The 
conference sections, composed of fifteen to twenty students each, 
meet with their advisers two one-hour periods each week for 
group discussions centering around the materials of the course. 
Certain features in the organization of the College of Edu- 
cation seem to make this plan necessary. Though subject to 
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most of the arguments pro and con with respect to homogeneous 
and heterogeneous grouping, experience indicates the practica- 
bility of the procedures followed. 

Co-operation between advisers and the central staff —Ad- 
visers work in the closest co-operation with the junior dean and 
his staff. By telephone, by written communication, at lunch, by 
call at the central office, and in numerous other informal ways 
contacts are maintained. When an adviser and a staff member 
meet, some student or some aspect of the orientation program 
is almost sure to be discussed. The weekly meetings of advisers 
provide a more formal means for furthering these relationships. 

The record system, involving interchange of pertinent per- 
sonnel information, illustrates these relationships, as well as 
indicates that the orientation program is handled as scientific- 
ally as possible. Two sets of records, essentially duplicates, are 
kept: individual files in the junior dean’s office on all students 
and the same information, except some of extremely confiden- 
tial nature, by the adviser on all students assigned to him. At 
the beginning of the quarter the junior dean sends to each 
adviser certain personal, family, educational, employment, vo- 
cational, financial, social, extra-curricular, religious, and health 
data supplied by the student; high-school record and a rating 
supplied by the high-school principal; test scores, including 
psychological, general reading, and placement tests; and a 
duplicate of the report of the freshman-week adviser. In many 
instances additional information is furnished to the adviser, 
when it may significantly affect the student’s adjustment. 

As the quarter progresses copies of all additional diagnostic 
information go to the adviser, including tests on thinking, con- 
temporary affairs, social attitudes, reading speed and compre- 
hension, and a report of the speech and hearing tests of each 
student. As soon as the junior dean receives mid-quarter 
marks, he sends them to the advisers so that they may attempt 
to aid each student whose standing seems to need improvement. 

Many students come directly to the junior dean. A memo- 
randum of the conference goes to the adviser as a matter of 
routine. In short, the adviser gets all available information 
about a student except some of a strictly confidential nature. 

Information flows from the adviser to the junior dean, as 
well. When the adviser discovers some student situation 
with which he is unable to cope or which can best be handled by 
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some other agency, he refers the student to the junior dean 
with supporting data. Perhaps the student needs aid in im- 
proving his writing skills or help in solving an emotional prob- 
lem or training in improving reading skills. Whatever the 
situation, the junior dean and his staff or the proper referral 
agency tries to care for it. Reports from agencies to which stu- 
dents have been referred clear to the adviser through the junior 
dean’s office. At the end of the first quarter each adviser makes 
a comprehensive report for the central files on his advisees. 
CONFERENCE-SECTION ACTIVITIES 

Activities within the conference sections are varied and 
many. In nearly all groups a planning committee, consisting of 
the adviser and several elected students, determine what these 
activities shall be. Obviously, attention is given to discussion, 
further exploration, and clarification of ideas presented to the 
large lecture sections. The means of achieving these ends vary 
widely, and emphases differ markedly. All activities, however, 
are related in some fashion to the factors of competency. 

Nearly all groups arrange social functions at the beginning 
of the quarter for purposes of getting better acquainted than 
would be possible in the classroom, however informal the 
classroom situation may be. There is always almost an “epi- 
demic” of wiener and steak roasts. A few groups occasionally 
hold their conference sessions around the breakfast table. 
Groups meet at homes of faculty members or of students in the 
group. Perhaps a field trip of a half-day is followed by some 
small social function. Several groups always wish to know 
socially students in other groups. As an illustration of what 
may happen, four groups combined for a “scavenger hunt,” fol- 
lowed by a dance at a church. 

Since individual analysis and diagnosis hold such an im- 
portant place in the program, interpretation of test results 
assumes importance. Though these tests are thoroughly dis- 
cussed in meetings of advisers, some who have had no training 
in the newer types of measurement ask that a person more 
familiar with tests interpret the scores to groups. Members of 
the evaluation staff and of the junior dean’s staff meet numer- 
ous groups for this purpose. Even so, this task is not always 
adequately performed for all groups. 

Numerous field trips, most of them for a half-day, are 
planned and carried out by the various groups. In all cases 
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there is “before and after” discussion. Among the places visited 
are welfare agencies and settlement houses; public schools; state 
highway-patrol headquarters; correctional institutions; schools 
for the blind and the deaf; Bureau of Juvenile Research; do- 
mestic-relations, juvenile, and criminal courts; art galleries; 
newspaper offices; industrial plants; and the headquarters of 
the various branches of state government. 

Since most of these students will spend three weeks the next 
September in participation in elementary or secondary schools, 
considerable attention is given to this program. In addition to 
a presentation of the field-laboratory program to the lecture 
sections, students who have previously participated discuss their 
experiences with a number of the small groups. 

Though diversity in conference-group activities exists, 
unity is provided in two ways—the weekly meetings of advisers 
and the freshman council. At council meetings members explain 
what their groups are doing. This procedure gives all members 
new ideas which they take back to their own groups. In general, 
advisers have one complaint which is continuously reiterated, 
and well expressed by one of them: “In two hours per week 
we can do only about one-fourth of the things that really ought 
to be done in our group.” That this program has real poten- 
tialities for bringing about changes in student behavior is well 
illustrated by a report from one adviser: 


When I talked to Ray the first time he seemed to put up a wall be- 
tween us. I was unable to break through his reserve, which seemed to be 
a defense against some hurt he had received. He seemed bored by the 
juvenile attitudes of the other members of the conference section, though 
he was always courteous and polite. 

He comes from a broken home. He worked four years before enter- 
ing the University, and at present helps an author in his research and 
reads proof for him. He wants to make an excellent academic record 
and his test scores indicate that he probably will. Though interested in 
such activities as stage production, he expected to participate in none until 
he established himself academically. 

After a few weeks had passed, I called him in again. I told him that 
he didn’t want anyone to help him and that he took a superior attitude 
toward the class, but that he had a real opportunity to help these younger 
students. When I suggested that he offer to help one of the boys who 
was having difficulty with English, he replied, “If he refuses, how will 
I feel?” This and a number of other occurrences indicated that he was 
extremely sensitive about being obnoxious to people. 
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We placed him on the class planning committee which, among other 
things, forced him to attend one of the group social functions. He was 
surprised at the good time he had. From that time on his attitude 
changed completely. He became a leader and assumed responsibility 
for making the group a success. He asked to take charge of the class 
one period to lead a discussfon on racial and religious tolerance. He 
comes in to see me frequently and is the moving spirit behind plans for 
our weekly meetings after the orientation course ends. 


Conference activities in succeeding quarters——The confer- 
ence groups continue to meet as they themselves arrange after 
the orientation course ends. Some meet weekly; others every 
two weeks. Group activities for the remainder of the year vary 
even more markedly than those already described. One group 
of men has decided that it needs more sex education. The mem- 
bers want to have a doctor talk to them. They have specified 
that he must be young and modern! 

The program planned by physical-education freshman men 
for the quarter following the course serves as a more complete 
illustration of voluntary group activities without credit: 


1. Individual conferences with the adviser at least once every two weeks 

to discuss scholastic, social, financial, and other problems 

. Placing many of the outstanding Freshmen in positions of importance 
in the Men’s Physical Education Association 

. A dinner meeting each week to enable Freshmen to become better 
acquainted with upperclassmen 

. A series of “talks” on topics interesting to the group 

. A motion picture on fishing techniques 

. Self-initiated teams of Freshmen for intramural competition 


A rather remarkable group spirit has developed in some 
sections. One group was asked if it would consider combining 
temporarily with another group in the same area whose adviser 
was to be away for three months. Rightly or wrongly, without 
a dissenting vote, the students decided they would continue by 
themselves with their own planned activities. This same group 
elected a socially backward representative to the Freshman 
Council. They explained their action by saying that this boy 
needed ability to deal more effectively with people and that 
working with the Council might help him. 

CONTENT AND MATERIALS OF THE COURSE 

No suitable textbook for the course exists. Instead, various 

faculty members wrote the materials which were used the first 
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year, and, after careful evaluation, markedly revised them for 
the second year of the course. They have been assembled in a 
200-page mimeographed book entitled “Broader Educational 
Planning.” It includes the following nine chapters: 


I, Planning Effective Personal Development 
II. The College of Education Freshman Program 
III. Planning Work and Study 
IV. Your Speaking Voice 
V. Planning University Living 
VI. Your Values, Your World, and You 
VII. Occupational Orientation 
VIII. Do You Want to Teach? 
IX. Directions for Writing Papers 


This book, other written materials, lectures, demonstrations, 
laboratories, and assigned readings are designed to supplement 
each other. Already revisions are being made for next year. 

The “News Bulletin,” a five-page mimeographed publica- 
tion, informs students about coming campus and community 
events. It is prepared each week by the assistant to the junior 
dean with the aid of a committee of the freshman council. 

Promotion of intelligent student planning, as previously 
indicated, is the basic and motivating purpose of the orientation 
program. Accordingly, a student learns in the first week that 
at the end of the quarter he must submit a “planning paper” 
which is comprehensive and relevant to himself. All other 
assignments, indicated in the unit-by-unit discussion which 
follows, relate to the all-important task of planning. 

Writing skills and adequacy of expression receive emphasis. 
The adviser-instructors require that all papers to be acceptable 
must be written with reasonable correctness. Students having 
difficulty with the basic writing skills have the opportunity of 
attending a writing clinic established by the Executive Commit- 
tee. It operates under the direction of a competent graduate 
assistant, who next year will have English majors help him in 
providing assistance to students needing aid. 

Table I presents a week-by-week picture of the course ac- 
tivities. The descriptive material parallels the chart for the 
most part. Diagnostic tests and examination procedures are 
discussed in a later section. 

Orientation in the College of Education —tThe junior dean 
meets the large lecture sections on three consecutive days in 
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OUTLINE OF THE FRESHMAN ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
(Two-hour lab) 


Organization, explanation of freshman |Tests—Reading 

program, the place of planning in Speed and 

effective personal development Comprehension, 
Social Attitudes 


Tests—Social 

Planning Work |Conference | Planning Work | Conference | Attitudes and 

and Study Interpretation 
of Data 


Effective Conference | Voice Dem- Conference | Test—Coopera- 
Speaking Voices onstrations tive Contempo- 
rary Affairs 


Recreation in Student Panel 
Effective Conference | Purposeful Conference} Mid-term 
Living Campus Living 


Societal Conflicts Propaganda 

Indicating Need | Conference | through Conference} Movies 
for “Broader Movies, Press, 

Education” Radio 


Community and Values in Participation 

the Individual Conference | Creative Conference} Laboratory 
Living 

Music as a Student-Pro- Participation 


Phase of Crea- Conference | duced Drama Conference] Laboratory 
tive Living on Conflicts 


Summary—Art Intelligent 

in Everyday Conference} Social Living Thanksgiving recess 
Living 

Sources of Vocational Explanation and 
Occupational Conference | Orientation Conference} Student Panel 
Information on Field Service 


Teacher Supply 


Present State- New Fields and Demand 


wide Occupa- Conference |in Education Conference | —————_ 
tional Picture Special Fields 
in Education 


Special Fields in Education Conference | Evaluation of 
Program 


the first week to explain the program. He presents the purposes 
of the course as a part of the total professional program of the 
College, traces its development, and emphasizes the part stu- 
dents play in its continuous reconstruction. Planning for effec- 
tive personal living is presented in its broadest connotations. As 
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is true throughout the course, emphasis is placed upon ways and 
means of becoming an effective person. In order to stimulate 
thinking concerning personal purposes in living the students 
write on the topic, “Why I Came to College and What I Hope 
to Get Out of It.” This paper, incidentally, gives the adviser 
his first opportunity to check on writing skills. 

Effective work and study.—In the second week a specialist 
from the Department of Psychology attempts to develop stu- 
dent awareness of the importance of effective study and of a 
balanced work-study program. He defines and describes char- 
acteristics of effective study, and points out ways of developing 
proper study habits. Students learn of the services offered by 
the Department of Psychology to individuals needing aid in 
their work and study skills. Approximately a hundred new 
students receive this training during the autumn quarter, either 
of their own volition or at the suggestion of their advisers. This 
practice eliminates many avoidable failures and aids many able 
students in developing more desirable study habits. 

The reference material on this unit enumerates common 
causes of inefficient performance and failure, and describes fully 
various other remedial personnel aids available to students of 
the University. This group includes the University health 
service, individual physical-education program, “how to study” 
work, student consultation service, optics clinic, and remedial 
tool skill” classes. The physical characteristics of a library 
are described in detail, and instructions on the use of a library 
and its facilities are clearly presented. Many of the conference 
sections spend an hour making practical applications in the 
library itself under the direction of the adviser or some other 
competent person. 

An assignment requires each student to construct a time 
budget, discuss it with his adviser, and to revise it daily during 
the study of the unit until the most workable form had been 
developed. 

Effective speaking voices—The third unit deals with the 
effective speaking voice. This material is presented by the 
speech expert on the College of Education staff who conducts 
the freshman-week speech tests of all College of Education 
Freshmen for the Department of Speech. She emphasizes that 
the speaking voice is a far more important aspect of personality 
than is generally realized. She illustrates by means of records 
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and demonstrations those elements of vocal vocabulary which 
interfere with effective use of the voice. Students learn of clin- 
ical speech opportunities and consult with the speaker concern- 
ing their speech problems and remedial course programs. She 
sends speech information concerning each student to his adviser. 

Ninety-five students this year made appointments volun- 
tarily or through co-operation with their advisers. For those 
who needed immediate help but could not at the time take a 
speech course, special conferences were arranged. 


Mary’s case is representative. It was evident at the first meeting 
that her basic difficulty was improper breath support. There was a direct 
correlation between her shallow, labored upper chest breathing and her 
poor tone quality. A number of conferences were necessary to establish 
normal body adjustments and teach her correct diaphragmatic breath- 
ing. But since merely to establish deep rhythm breathing and breath 
control as a separate function is not sufficient, further work in reading 
and speaking was necessary. After a certain degree of breath control 
had been established, Mary joined a small group of students who were 
interested in developing good voice quality and ease in expression. By 
the end of the quarter her confidence in her ability further to improve 
her voice, based upon the gain she had already made, was marked. 


Recreational and social life-—This unit, “Planning Uni- 
versity Living,” attempts to help students adjust themselves to 
University life by informing them of important aspects of 
campus living as viewed by other students, and by suggesting 
ways of planning for effective campus life; to develop urges 
on the part of students to plan University experiences in a 
manner leading to their development as effective persons; and 
to develop insights regarding the cultural value of non-academic 
work and the importance of a balanced social recreation plan. 

During the second lecture period, four upper-class students 
in the College of Education participate in a panel discussion. 
The primary purpose of the panel is to bring to light through 
fellow students suggested ways for Freshmen to meet their 
needs. The students describe conditions and facilities on the 
campus pertinent to their particular experiences and reveal 
transitional aspects of the development of their own personal 
philosophies. 

Two assignments are associated with this unit. Each stu- 
dent secures certain campus publications, which describe student 
organizations and campus policies and facilities, and familiarizes 
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himself with the information included; and each student writes 
up what he considers to be a desirable social recreational plan. 

“Your Values, Your World, and You.””—The sixth chapter 
of the syllabus, “Your Values, Your World, and You,” fur- 
nishes the point of departure for course activities during the 
next four weeks. By means of lectures, concerts, trips, a play, 
group discussions, participation laboratories, and through under- 
standings gained by reading the written material and carrying 
out the assignments, the executive committee hopes to imple- 
ment the following objectives: 


1. To present some of the confusions existing in political, social, and 
artistic thought: How do the conflicts in the world today concern me? 

2. To bring each individual to examine his values, his concepts, his atti- 
tudes, and to see these as determining his behavior: What kind of a 
person am I? 

3. To present the community as a dynamic organism within the frame- 
work of which the individual lives—to develop an understanding of 
the relationships between the individual and society: What responsi- 
bility do I have toward society? 

4. To understand that new insights are gained and consolidated through 
creative activity—that the creative process is clarifying, is based on 
appreciating what others believe, and upon expressing one’s own 
beliefs: How can I become a more significant person? 

5. To see the relationships between the self, the social order, a develop- 
ing philosophy, and creative planning: What are my values? What 
is my world? What am I? 


The first week deals with the broader educational bases for 
planning. The speaker stresses confusions in modern society. 
He emphasizes that in a democracy the individual has the 
opportunity and obligation to make choices. In order to do this 
he must refer to values which he determines as being essential 
to creative living. The following lecture concerns propaganda 
and its impact on the individual. It points out the need for a 
point of view in order to analyze critically the source, intent, 
and validity of ideas and data presented through the press, 
radio, and movies. Three movies, “The Plow That Broke the 
Plains,” “Man against the River,” and “Overcoming Limita- 
tions to Learning,” terminate the week’s program. A critical 
analysis and discussion of the movies’ propagandistic techniques 
and their implications follows. 

Problems within the communities with which students are 
familiar and resultant implications for their personal living 
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constitute the general theme of the talk which opens the second 
week of this unit. Relationships between the individual and the 
world about him are discussed. 

The next lecture serves as an introduction to the participa- 
tion laboratory programs planned for the two succeeding labo- 
ratory periods. It deals specifically with values in creative 
living, the meaning of culture, and the réle of the arts in 
civilization. It points out the conflicts among values that exist 
in the things persons do ordinarily such as talking, dressing, 
dancing, participating in sports, and purchasing commodities. 

The participation laboratories are planned to give the stu- 
dents experiences in the arts as they affect daily living. Identical 
laboratory programs are organized for two consecutive Fridays. 
For the first period students attend various small groups and 
participate in activity centering about one of the following 
phases of everyday living: conversation and poetry, sports, 
posture and rhythm, working in clay, working in color, music 
as a hobby, dress and appearance, and etiquette. Particularly 
qualified faculty members lead the activities. In each, attention 
centers on “how to create” in contrast to “how to conform.” 

Each advisory group has at least one representative in each 
laboratory section on the first day. In the two conference periods 
which follow, students discuss the various laboratory activities 
and exchange experiences. In this manner they help each other 
in selecting the free-choice groups in which they desire to 
participate on the subsequent Friday. 

Music and dramatics claim the center of attention during 
the third week. The lecture on the former deals with the func- 
tion of music in modern society and the art of listening to music. 
The ideas set forth are illustrated by records representative of 
modern culture—including jazz. An evening concert, pre- 
sented by five student musical groups from the Department of 
Music, introduces the students to the abundant opportunities 
for musical expression available on the campus. 

A student-produced drama, written this year by a faculty 
member, but expected to be written by students hereafter, comes 
next. The play presented last fall indicated the necessity for 
making intelligent choices in effective living. A college stu- 
dent’s dilemma in the face of what he wanted to do and what 
his father wanted him to do provided the basic conflict. 

The last week of this unit includes two summarizing discus- 
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sions. The first, led by the speaker who introduced the par- 
ticipation laboratory program, emphasizes the implications of 
creative living for the immediate personal experiences of the 
students. The final summary, broader in scope, indicates the 
kind of society which should give opportunity for this kind of 
living. The speaker who first brings the notion of societal 
conflicts to the course leads the discussion. 

During the first few days of this unit, each student writes a 
paper on the very personal topic: “What I Really Believe!” 
Four weeks later he writes another belief paper, in which the 
earlier paper is discussed, showing the points at which any 
changes have been begun or need to be made, as well as points 
at which the former statements of belief seem even more 
strongly entrenched. 

Occupational orientation—The last two weeks of the course 
are devoted to vocational orientation. The short time allows 
only for emphasis on the value of a broad occupational under- 
standing and orientation within the field of education. 

Speakers inform the student of all the facilities in the Uni- 
versity available to those who need aid in these respects. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to use the results of the testing program 
for aid in self-appraisal. Because of the obligation to assist those 
who come to a decision not to teach—or should come to such a 
decision—attention is given to opportunities for service outside 
of teaching. 

Having been given an opportunity through lectures, discus- 
sions, and other experiences to view not only the challenge but 
the demands of teaching as a profession, the students are sup- 
posedly ready to face the question, Will I make a teacher? 
Resources of: the College, the University, and the city of 
Columbus are reviewed. The chairman of the appointments 
division presents trends and possibilities in placement, and dis- 
cusses the many problems that affect placement. The demands 
of the various fields of specialization, in terms of course require- 
ments, techniques, and skills, are inventoried. At another lec- 
ture meeting the dean of the College points out and describes 
new fields opening up in education. 

During the last four meetings of the course, which follow 
the general consideration of areas within education, students in 
small group meetings and under the leadership of student- 
teacher supervisors discuss the various teaching fields. 





Evaluation Procedures and 
Generalizations 


L. L. Love, C. B. MENDENHALL, VIRGINIA SANDERSON, Doris E. CLICKENGER, 
James W. Grimes, WILL1AM J. JonEs 


I THIs chapter consideration of evaluation will be confined 
to a discussion of analysis and diagnosis as it relates to the 
orientation program, procedures used in measuring student 
progress, and a brief presentation of the methods used in evalu- 
ating the total program. All these points, and particularly the 
latter, will be considered in detail later. 

PROGRAM OF ANALYSIS AND DIAGNOSIS 

“Too much testing” during Freshman Week and in the 
orientation course may be a criticism leveled at this adventure 
in beginning professional education. The usual difficulties are 
mitigated, at least in part, by explaining through bulletins 
entitled “Test Talks to Students” the reasons for each test in 
the program. Each test is scored promptly, the student receives 
the scores, and his adviser aids him in interpreting the results. 
Each student writes a series of short papers summarizing what 
each test tells him about himself, and what steps toward im- 
provement seem desirable in terms of the factors of competency. 

The testing program at present includes the Ohio State 
University Psychological Examination; the general reading 
test, with subtests on paragraph meaning, vocabulary, and out- 
lining; reading speed and comprehension; the Progressive 
Education Association tests 2.5, 4.2, and 4.3 on interpretation of 
data and social attitudes; the co-operative contemporary affairs 
test; the English placement test; the application blank score, 
found by scoring 19 significant items on the application for ad- 
mission to the University; and other examinations on certain 
students. Other measures, such as the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank, are given as individual needs dictate. 

Measuring student progress.—Evaluation of student prog- 
ress in the course presents a number of perplexing problems. 
In determining the final mark the mid-term, the final exami- 
nation, and the planning paper are weighted approximately 
one-fourth each. The remaining fourth is based on the adviser’s 
“estimate” of the student, which includes qualitative changes 
in the direction of the factors of competency. 
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The formal examinations are set up in terms of purposes 
of the program. The various sections consist of essay questions 
to measure students’ ability to write under pressure, work 
habits and study skills, course information based on readings 
and lectures, ability to interpret data, knowledge of campus 
and community events, and to estimate students’ participation 
in the activities of the program. 

For the part dealing with student participation in the course 
the mark is usually determined co-operatively by adviser and 
student. The conference group determines the criteria which 
should be considered. In individual conference the adviser and 
the student decide upon the mark. 

Evaluating the orientation program.—The processes and 
results of the freshman program are subject to continuous and 
intensive evaluation under the direction of the Evaluation 
Division of the Bureau of Educational Research in co-operation 
with the Freshman Program Executive Committee. A doctoral 
dissertation evaluating the first year of the program will be 
completed in March, 1940. 

Evaluation procedures at present include: the diagnostic 
testing program previously described; a 13-page evaluation 
questionnaire, set up in terms of factors of competency, involv- 
ing ratings by students on all phases of the freshman program; 
statements from advisers and assistant advisers; controlled 
interviews with a sampling of students; essay criticisms by stu- 
dents; interviews with other Freshmen by student-council 
members; and judgments by the persons who are administering 
the program and are familiar with all aspects of its functioning. 

It should be clearly evident from the foregoing statements 
that this program is being studied intensively. The executive 
committee attempts to get a complete picture of the on-going 
program and is perfectly willing to make changes, but these 
changes must be based on evidence. 

THE FRESHMAN COUNCIL 

The freshman council is one of the most distinctive features 
of the entire program. It assists the executive committee in 
constructing, evaluating, and revising the course and, indeed, 
the entire freshman program of the College. Other activities 
include fostering worth-while programs in conference groups, 
preparing the “News Bulletin,” and developing college-wide 
social experiences. 
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Shortly after the orientation program began operating in 
the autumn of 1938, students started asking for opportunities 
to exchange experiences and ideas with other groups as well as 
to broaden acquaintanceships among the other students. More- 
over, the executive committee needed the help of students in 
planning and evaluating the course in action. 

Some kind of a representative council seemed to be the 
logical answer to these needs. Accordingly, the conference 
groups discussed the advisability of organizing a freshman 
council and agreed that it should be done. Each of the groups 
elected a representative after discussing qualifications and 
responsibilities involved in leadership as well as functions of the 
proposed council. 

THE COUNCIL PROGRAM 

The council attacks such problems as formulation of student 
objectives for the freshman course, assistance in construction of 
fair and adequate examinations, and participation in setting up 
criteria for marking. At first the executive committee was 
puzzled as to whether or not advisers should participate in 
marking, fearing that this practice might inhibit proper student- 
adviser relationships. After discussions in council, and in the 
conference groups led by council representatives, the students 
concluded that fair estimates of their progress could be made 
only with the aid of their advisers, since because of their close 
relationship, they were in better position than the executive 
committee to make intelligent judgments. 

As the executive committee plans for the following year, 
every proposal is laid before the council. The members make 
many valuable and usable suggestions. The committee is con- 
vinced that the freshman council will always be an essential 
element of the freshman program. Moreover, its success has 
already resulted in establishment of a sophomore council and 
change in the organization and functions of the upper-class 
student council. 

EFFECT OF THE ORIENTATION PROGRAM ON A 
PARTICIPATING STUDENT 

Perhaps the best summary of the orientation course would be to take 
Alice through it. Alice entered the College of Education with the vague 
idea that she would like to be a teacher. Asked “Why do you wish to 
teach?” Alice replied that she did not know. She had to earn her living 
and just thought that she would like teaching. She thought she would 
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teach French because she had always admired her French teacher in 
high school and wanted to be like her. Of course she hoped to marry, 
but in case she did not, she would rather teach than be a stenographer. 
Alice had never thought of analyzing her wants nor of gaining insight 
into her needs as a person and a prospective teacher. 

In the first three weeks of the freshman course, Alice was introduced 
to the idea of intelligently planning for effective personal development 
in the immediate future and for the years to come. She found herself 
faced with the problem of formulating her goals but was reminded that 
this formulation would change from time to time and that any plan 
she made must necessarily be tentative and a continuing process. Nor 
was the making of a plan enough. It would have to be translated into 
action. She found herself face to face with certain Factors of Compe- 
tency which she was expected to use as a kind of measuring rod. 

All of this was new to Alice. No course she had had in high school 
had prepared her for this study of herself, her needs, her wants, and 
possible procedures for obtaining these wants. Her other college courses 
were more what she expected. So Education 407 bewildered her, just 
as it amazed, excited, annoyed, or pleased other students with different 
personalities. 

But Alice was somewhat comforted by the fact that she had a special 
faculty adviser to whom she could take her bewildering problems and 
questions for conference. She knew further that the junior dean’s office 
was a friendly place where she could go any time for help. In addition, 
she met twice a week in a conference section with her adviser and fifteen 
other students, and in the give-and-take of discussion found herself 
challenged by new points of view and encouraged to express her own 
firm or nebulous ideas. In these sections the adviser discussed with the 
group the results of the testing program of Friday afternoons, a pro- 
gram designed to help students find answers to the question: Of those 
things which are necessary if I am to attain my wants, what do I not 
have or what can I develop? So Alice learned from the test on con- 
temporary affairs that she was woefully ignorant of what is taking place 
in the world today and that except for a rather satisfactory knowledge 
of the movies, she knew little of music, art, or literature; from the test 
on interpretation of data that she was inconsistent in her thinking; and 
from other tests, still other illuminating bits of information. This began 
to disturb her, for during the first four days of each week she was made 
increasingly aware of the importance of broad and deep self-knowledge 
and of the need of “doing something about one’s weaknesses.” 

She had heard one professor discuss effective study habits and had 
been pleased to realize that she need not avail herself of the remedial aid 
offered those who do not know how to use their time well. She had 
listened to another professor discuss the importance of the speaking voice 
as an important aspect of personality and a vitally necessary part of the 
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equipment of a teacher. Impressed, she had had a conference with that 
professor and planned to include a basic course in speech on her schedule 
the next quarter. “TI realize that my voice sounds ‘babyish’ but I did not 
know I had a slight lisp till that conference,” she told her adviser. 

Alice began to appreciate the importance of campus and community 
living. Her conference group took several trips; they had an evening 
party. Alice now admits that she never thought before how important, 
and, at the same time, delightful it was to feel at home in a group gath- 
ering, nor how much one’s campus and community could contribute 
toward the development of a breadth of view and an enriched under- 
standing of living. 

“And you know,” said Alice in one of her conferences with her 
adviser, “that section in our mimeographed book on “beliefs” was an 
eye-opener. I never thought much about what I believed, or whether I 
really had any deep beliefs and when I came to pin myself down and 
see what I could learn about the values I hold important in life—well, 
it made one think. If what I believe is largely what I am, I need to 
do a lot of thinking.” 

The week devoted to the art of living, emphasizing the fact that 
there is joy in creating, in doing, and that through action comes growth, 
was a period when some of Alice’s old ideas about art being only for the 
talented, art being a vague, impractical, intangible thing, were hard-hit. 
She saw a play, written for, coached, and acted by students, which por- 
trayed the conflicts in ideas about art, music, and human relationships; 
she enjoyed the two participation laboratories she attended, for the first 
time trying to express in art and in “‘verse speaking” some of her own 
ideas and reactions. 

We cannot say that though by the end of the quarter Alice had 
listened to discussions on choosing one’s vocation and heard of new and 
special fields in education, she was completely oriented or was in any 
sense “made over.” But it is certain that she was more keenly aware 
of her own strengths and needs as a person and a prospective teacher. 
In her carefully thought out planning paper she showed not only that 
she was using many of the suggestions made during the course to help 
her own growth but that she had begun to develop a professional interest 
and purpose. Alice was on the way to being able to give a very clear and 
comprehensive answer to the question, “Why do you wish to teach?” 

EFFECT OF THE ORIENTATION PROGRAM ON 
PARTICIPATING FACULTY MEMBERS 

If evaluation of the orientation program shows that it brings 
about desirable changes in students it can be said to be success- 
ful. If, in addition, it brings about desirable changes in faculty 
members it has accomplished ends equally important in terms 
of development of the total program of the College. The exec- 
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utive committee is convinced that faculty members do change 
as a result of participating in this program. This point is vividly 
illustrated by quoting liberally from a letter written to the 
director by a man who serves as a faculty adviser: 


It occurs to me that not all of the changes which have been brought 
about as a result of the advisory relationships took place in the students. 
Both my assistant and I agree that the experience has been highly 
educative for us as well. 

I feel that as a result of the contact with the students I have devel- 
oped a better basis for test-building and have learned how actually to 
use test data as one means for carrying on individual guidance. I believe 
that now I am in a better position to function as a potential evaluation 
consultant inasmuch as I have “followed through” to the point of the 
use of test results by students in furthering their own planning. 

I now have more faith in my democratic philosophy because I have 
had the opportunity to function in a situation which gave it a chance to 
work. As I look back upon the past quarter’s experience I can see 
evidences that individual students who have been either unskilled or had 
no disposition to function co-operatively with their fellows have greatly 
improved in this capacity. 

As I sat with my students and attempted to further their planning 
I came to feel as never before that the only way for educational experi- 
ences to be significant is for them to be functional in furthering indi- 
vidual planning. I think I have come to see college more from the 
student point of view again. As I have become aware of the wide variety 
of personal problems which the members of my group face—health 
problems, emotional problems, problems of adjustment to different con- 
ditions, et cetera—I believe I have emerged with a new sensitivity with 
respect to the importance of such problems and their effect upon the 
performance of students. As I look back it seems to me that in my own 
student days I did not have to face many of the problems which I find 
the members of my group facing, and had it not been for the oppor- 
tunities that I had to meet them on the personal basis which character- 
ized our relationship, I may not have become so sensitive to the many 
problems with which teachers must be prepared to cope. 

As a result of the informal interview which I had with the members 
of my group I have come to see the students not so much as taking 
Survey 407 but as becoming persons and becoming teachers. I have 
been glad for the chance to work in terms of a student-teacher-admin- 
istrative relationship that permitted doing something for students in 
terms of other aspects of personality than subject-matter achievement. 
I think especially of as an illustration. What was done for him 
was only possible because of the very cordial teacher-administrative rela- 
tionships which characterize our program. As a result of this case I 
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have been encouraged to feel that it is entirely appropriate for teachers 
to attempt to do something to remedy unsavory home, work, and study 
conditions. 

I believe that as a result of advisers’ meetings, reports from the 
freshman council representative of our group, bulletins to advisers, other 
suggestions contained in the written materials of the course, and informal 
contact with other advisers, I have acquired some notions of new tech- 
niques of teaching. Somewhere or other I have acquired the conscious- 
ness that although our group very largely set up its own purposes and 
operated in terms of its own interests, and methods were employed 
which seemed appropriate to that group, yet at the same time I felt that 
we worked in terms of a larger framework which set the direction for 
us. The criticisms of the course which the students offered periodically 
only served to emphasize the fact that the course was flexible, experi- 
mental, subject to change. I’d like to think now that every course or 
curriculum is something tentative—an hypothesis to be tested. 

The usefulness of the personnel data with which I was provided has 
emphasized the need that I record the significant experiences of each 
individual in my group which point toward his accomplishment with 
respect to the factors of competency so that other teachers who will 
contact him later can benefit from the records. I see very clearly the 
need that the adviser’s reports be written in terms of the students’ devel- 
opment with respect to the factors of competency so that future 
educational experiences which will be planned for these individuals in 
subsequent courses will be in terms appropriate to individual needs in 
terms of the factors of competency. Pushed to its ultimate, this notion 
points to a “tailor made” curriculum for each student. 

I have gained some valuable insights into some democratic pro- 
cedures in administration which I know will be of benefit to me in 
ensuing years. The methods which we employed in constructing the 
evaluation questionnaire and the final examination as well as the manner 
in which, in the advisers’ meetings, we developed the criteria for deter- 
mining student grades, I likewise regard as significant administrative 
techniques. 

You may be sure that I have appreciated the privilege of being an 
adviser in the freshman program and you may consider this as my 
application for another year’s participation. 

THE INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF BEGINNING 
PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCES 

All departments of the College have for years been assist- 
ing students in their respective areas in beginning their profes- 
sional education. For example, industrial arts, an area in the 
Department of Education, in the first course has been empha- 
sizing relationships between manual skills and later perform- 
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ance as teachers. Physical education has been building a superior 
advisory program and has been providing participatory experi- 
ences out of which professional attitudes begin to emerge early. 
The music staff as a group has been studying its students to 
determine whether or not they should continue preparation 
for teaching and has been counseling them accordingly. In 
the fine-arts area all students have been given special oppor- 
tunities for surveying the entire professional field. Until the 
new freshman program began to operate, all beginning students 
in all areas met as one large group one hour each week for an 
orientation course. The junior dean and his staff have been 
working constantly with the students on individual personal 
and professional problems. 

All these activities, however, operated without particular 
relationship to the total professional program and without much 
reference to each other. The freshman-orientation program 
ties together these beginnings of professional education. They 
now enhance and supplement one another, and each now func- 
tions better than under the previous arrangements. To illustrate 
these interrelationships, one program, that of the men’s division 
in physical education, will be described. It should be remem- 
bered that physical-education Freshmen are in the orientation 
program with an instructor adviser who is a member of the 
physical-education staff. Where his orientation-program re- 
sponsibilities and his physical-education responsibilities begin 
no one particularly cares. The programs are so closely allied 
that differentiation in terms of areas is unimportant. The essen- 
tial point is that services must be performed for students. 

The department is in full agreement with the factors of 
competency as the basis for professional education. Every 
attempt is made to reach an early understanding as to the pro- 
fessional possibilities of prospective teachers in the area with 
respect to qualifications, competencies, and professional outlook, 
and to guide them accordingly. 

In addition to the information available to the department 
through the orientation program, certain other kinds of infor- 
mation considered essential for guidance and selection are 
gathered. These include measures of such skills as balance, 
strength, agility, and flexibility, investigation of previous lead- 
ership experiences, and a rating by the high-school teacher of 
physical education. 
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Some of the most significant and useful information about 
these students in terms of professional education comes through 
the series of activity courses required for two hours per day for 
the first two years. Seeing these boys ten hours per week on 
the football field, in the swimming pool, on the handball court, 
on the wrestling mat helps round out a picture that is only 
partially complete through advisory groups and individual 
conferences. 

Beginning in the freshman year emphasis is placed on field- 
laboratory experiences both on and off campus in terms of the 
diagnosed needs and abilities of individual students in order to 
develop leadership ability. 

Late transfer students do not take the orientation program. 
The physical-education advisers work closely with them in an 
effort to help them “catch up” with the remainder of the group 
on the competencies expected of teachers. 

The departmental staff has been working for years to 
develop early the professional attitudes and competencies ex- 
pected, and have, of course, been working co-operatively with 
the personnel officers and instructional staff of the remainder 
of the College. It is the testimony of all persons close to these 
students that desirable attitudes and competencies are develop- 
ing earlier and more effectively than before the co-operative 
relationships between the physical-education program and the 
orientation program became effective. 

UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 

No one in the audience would be naive enough to believe, 
and no one on the College of Education faculty would be bold 
enough to claim, that these adventures in the beginnings of 
professional education are not fraught with a number of realistic 
unsolved, or only partially solved, problems. The person with 
too many Pollyanna characteristics might assume that all stu- 
dents in this program are making satisfactory progress toward 
attaining the factors of competency. Such, of course, is not 
the case. 

The illustrations used in the description tend to be striking 
and not representative of the changes in all students. More- 
over, no program, no matter how effectively planned and ad- 
ministered, could be expected to counteract all of the hereditary 
and environmental influences of the last eighteen or twenty 
years. The evidence does seem to make clear, however, that 
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the program is moving in the right direction and is achieving 
tangible and measurable results. 

But six of the problems confronting the faculty will be 
indicated here. These problems are stated with one major 
assumption in mind—that these adventures in beginning pro- 
fessional education are philosophically sound. 

First, perhaps the program is too extensive in some respects 
and not intensive enough in others. In other words, it may be 
that too many things are attempted and that some of them are 
handled entirely too superficially. 

Second, beginning the professional program with the trans- 
fer student is still too much in the planning stage. At present 
only the freshman transfer experiences the full impact of the 
program. In another year all transfers below junior standing 
will have experiences similar to those offered by the orientation 
program. 

Third, constructively guiding out of preparation for teach- 
ing those students who should not prepare to teach is fully 
recognized as of first-rank importance, but has been inade- 
quately handled except in scattered instances. 

Fourth, the executive committee is thoroughly convinced 
that not money, but the lack of it, is the root of many difficulties. 
As previously pointed out, advisers must carry their responsi- 
bilities in addition to an already heavy load. This inevitably 
means that something somewhere along the line suffers. More- 
over, no matter how willingly this service is given, the execu- 
tive committee does not feel free to ask or demand as much of 
advisers as would be the case if the total load were not so great. 
In some instances the freshman program suffers through no 
fault of the advisers. 

Fifth, although much attention has been given to interpret- 
ing test results, many students do not realize their full signifi- 
cance. Improvement must be made. 

Finally, in terms of what the orientation program has 
achieved, reconstruction of the subsequent professional experi- 
ences of students becomes essential. 

The executive committee is fatalistic enough—or hopeful 
enough— to expect that problems will always exist. The com- 
mittee believes that when all its problems are solved the pro- 
gram will be sterile, and it will be time to discard it and start 
over again. 





